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3. Right Lines not taking up more than | of the 
Time of Defeription of crooked Lines, as the Dia¬ 
meter is -| of the Semiperiphery, it appears, if only 
right Lines were ufed, thele —would be reduced 
to y’-, by the Spbtradtion of ^ of BL. But, becaufc 
the Number of right Lines, all things confider'd, 
fhould not be reckon’d but about double the Num¬ 
ber of crooked ones, only off- can be taken 
from the j that is to fry, the l ime taken up in 
writing this Hand will be do — •£- = do of the Time 
taken up in writing of the common Long-Hand, ol* 
or lefs than the % of the Time. 

As I have fhewn all the Principles on which 
Short-Hands can be conftru&ed to Advantage, I have 
no need to compare this with any other; bccaufe 1 
have enabled every Reader to judge of them, by 
(hewing within what Limits all Improvements are 
bounded. 

XV. An Account of a Treatife by Wm. 
Brownrigg M.D. F.R.S. intituled , <c The 
“ Art of making common Salt, as now 
<c pradtifed in moft Parts of the World ; 
“ with feveral Improvements propofed in 
“ that Art, for the Ufe of the Britijh Do* 
“ minions f abflraEled by W. Watfbn 
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all times ready to execute whatever you think pro¬ 
per to charge me with to the utmoft of my Abili¬ 
ties, I engaged in the more readily, from the Plea- 
fure and Inftrudion I had already received from the 
Perufal of that excellent Work, in which its Au¬ 
thor has eminently diflinguilhed himfelf both as a 
Chemift, and as a Philofopher. 

This Work con fids of 295 Pages in 8™, exclu¬ 
sive of the Preface, and of 6 Copper-Plates, exhibit¬ 
ing different Views of Salt-Houfes, Inftruments, 
&c. neceffary to the Preparation of Sak. It is en¬ 
riched likewife with Notes of great Importance to 
the Work, not only of the Author, but alfo from 
the Philofophical Tranfaffions, Medical Effays, 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
Pliny, Agricola, Alonfo Barba, Ramufio, Boyle, 
Hoffman, Lifter, Herrera, Hamper, Baccius, Po¬ 
me t, Marflli, Plot, Scheiichzer, Hales, Raft el, 
Leigh, Boerhaave, Shaw, and others. 

Amongft the vulgar Arts, that of preparing Sea- 
Salt for the Ufes of Mankind hath been thought 
worthy the notice of many great and learned Men, as 
well antient as modern. Thus many things relating 
to this Art arc recorded by Cato and Pliny, Agri¬ 
cola and Hoffman, to whom our Author is much 
indebted for thofc Memoirs that have been tranf- 
vnitted to us, relating to its Hiftory. Had thofc great 
Men been as diligent in improving this Art, as they 
were in recording the Improvements made therein 
by others, there would not now have been Occa- 
fion to remark, that, after the Practice of fo many 
Ages, an Art fo fimple, and withal fo neceffary, 
hath not yet been brought to any Degree of Per¬ 
fection. 


That 
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That this Art was capable of great Improvements, 
efpecially as pra&ifed in Great Britain , was the 
Sentiment of this Society foon after its Inftitution; 
at which time the Members thereof were very in¬ 
tent upon bringing it to a greater Perfe&ion; as 
may be gather’d from the Inquiries and Suggeftions 
of Dr. Beal, and the Hiftories of feveral Methods 
of making Salt, which then were publifhed by the 
Society . And although the English have, fuice that 
time, confiderably improved their Method of boil¬ 
ing Salt; yet this Art is hill pra&ifed with greater 
Skill and Succefs by the Dutch , as the fuperior 
Goodnefs of the Filh, cured with their Salt, doth, 
fufficiently prove. 

The Commons of Great Britain, having taken 
into Confideration the great Importance of this 
Arr, judged fome Improvements propofed therein 
worthy their Regard and Encouragement; well 
knowing, that, could this be brought to the fame’ 
Perfe&ion in Britain as in fome neighbouring 
Countries, large Sums of Money might be faved in 
the Nation, which are now paid to the French and 
others ; its Fifheries improved, and its Navies and 
Commerce, and many of its richeft Colonics, would 
no longer depend upon its Enemies for one of thofc 
Neccfiaries, without which they cannot be fup- 
ported., 

The fa Confederations have induced our Author 
to give a brief Account of the various Methods of 
making Salt, which arc now ufed in Great Britain, 
and in other Countries, where this Art is pra&ifed 
with more Succefs,- and alfo to attempt feveral fur¬ 
ther Improvements for the Ufe of the British Do¬ 
minions. How far he has fucceeded. in thefe At- 
- tempts,. 
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tempts, will beft appear, if the Public {hall think the 
following PropofalsTo far worthy their Attention, as 
to merit a fair and impartial Trial. The principal 
Conclufions, deduced from a Variety of Obferva- 
tions and Experiments, are as follows: i. That, by 
the Methods here propofed, an excellent Bay-Salt 
may be made in Britain in very large Quantities, 
fo as to be afforded cheaper than at the Prices paid 
for foreign Salt; and that the Britijh Colonies in 
America may very commodioufly be fupplied with 
Bay-Salt of their own Manufa&ure, without having 
recourfe for it to the French , Spaniards , and For- 
tuguefe. 2. That, by the Methods here propofed, 
an excellent kind of refined white Salt may be made 
in Britain , as well from Sea-Water and Rock-Salt, 
as from natural Brine, in any Quantity wanted, fo 
as to be afforded cheaper than foreign Bay-Salt; and 
which will alfo be better for curing Filh, Piefh, and 
other Provifions. 

In forming thefe Conclulions, an impartial Re¬ 
gard has been had to Truth, without attending to 
the private Advantage of any particular Set of Men. 
The Senfe of this, together with a Defire of pro¬ 
moting the public Advantage, has induced our Au¬ 
thor to communicate the following Sheets at this 
time, although by deferring the Publication fome 
time longer he might have made them pofiibly 
more accurate ,• becaufc, befides other Confidera- 
tions of no fmall Import, an Opinion has prevailed, 
that the eftablifhing of Fifheries in the North of 
Scotland would be the beft Means of affording an 
ufeful Employment to more unciviliz’d Inhabitants 
of that Part of the Kingdom, for carrying on of 
which they are moil commodioufly fituated. 


What 
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What Mr. Lowndes * hath lately done towards 
the Improvement of Brine-Salt, may, perhaps by 
fome, be thought to fuperfede the Neceflity of fur¬ 
ther Attempts for improving and extending our 
Salt Manufacture. Dr. Brownrigg is very far from 
depreciating the Endeavours of that Gentleman, 
which have met with Parliamentary Encourage¬ 
ment; and had his Difcovery appeared to the Doc¬ 
tor fufficiently complete and extenfive, he would 
not have given the Public and himfelf this Trouble. 
He makes no Doubt but that the Specimen of Salt, 
which Mr. Lowndes exhibited before the College 
of Phyficians, was a ftrong and pure Salt, fince fuch 
it appeared to that raoft learned Body. Whether 
the Alum mixed with it (agreeable to the antient 
Practice of the Chejhire Salt-boilers) contributed any 
thing to its Goodnefs, is more properly confider’d 
hereafter. It is only necefiary here to obierve, in 
Juftification of the prefent Undertaking, that Mr. 
Lowndes’s Method of making Salt for curing Pro- 
vifions, doth not appear to be the beft that may be 
put in Practice ; ftnee our Author hopes to Ihew, 
that, by other Methods, a purer and a ftronger Salt 
may be made, and at a lefs Expence. Neither is 
his Method fo general and extenfive as feems to be 
required for the public Good; fince Mr, Lowndes 
confines it alrnoft intirely to boiled Brine-Salt; and' 
hath given no Directions concerning the Preparation 
of Bay-Salt. He indeed propofes to meliorate the 
Britifh Sea-Salt, but feems to defpair of preparing 
a Salt either from Sea-Water, or Englifi R.ock-Salr, 

fit 


* Mr, Lowndes* s Proccfs is infened in this Work* See p, 104, et fee. 
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fit for the Ufes of the Navy or Filheries; altho’ the 
‘Dutch Salt, which is the ftrongeft andpureft boiled 
Salt now t made, is entirely a marine Salt, and 
even the Brine, of which Mr. Lowndes makes 
his Salt, is only a Solution of the Englijh Rock- 
Salt, often in very impure Water, as is well known 
to the Naturalifts. 

Our Author, treating of Salt in general, takes no¬ 
tice of the Excellence and Ufefulnefs thereof i and 
that it hath pleafed the Author of Nature to provide 
Mankind therewith in fuch Abundance, that there 
are few Countries which do not afford vaft Quanti¬ 
ties of Rock or foflil Salt. Mines of it have been 
long difeovered and wrought in England, Spain , 
Italy , Germany , Hungary, Poland, and other Coun¬ 
tries in Europe. Moreover the Sea affords fuch vaft 
Plenty thereof, that all Mankind might thence be 
fupplied with Quantities fufficient for their Occa- 
fions. There are alfo innumerable Springs, Ponds, 
Lakes, and Rivers impregnated with common Salt, 
from which the Inhabitants of many Countries are 
plentifully fupplied herewith. 

In fome Countries, which are remote from the 
Sea, and have little Commerce, and which are not 
blefied with Mines of Salt, or fait Waters, the Ne- 
ceflities of the Inhabitants have forced them to in¬ 
vent a Method of extracting their common Salt from 
the Afhes of Vegetables. 

In fhort, this Salt is difperfed all over Natures it 
is treafured up in the Bowels of the Earth; it im¬ 
pregnates the Ocean ; it defeends in * Rains s it fer¬ 
tilizes 


* See Bo\li on the Saltnels of the Sea. 
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tilizes the Soil; it ariles in Vegetables; and from 
them is convey'd into Animals; fo that it may well 
be efleetned the univerfal Condiment of Nature. 

Naturalifts, obferving the great Variety of Forms 
under which this Salt appears, have thought fit to 
rank the feveral Kinds of it under certain general 
Claflcs, diftinguifhing it mod ufually into Rock or 
follil Salt, Sea-Salt, and Brine or Fountain Salt: To 
which may be added others of thofe muriatic Salts, 
which are found in yegetable or animal Subfiances. 
Thefe feveral Kinds of common Salt often differ 
from each other in their outward Form and Appear¬ 
ance, or in fuch accidental Properties as they derive 
from the heterogeneous Subftances with which they 
are mixed but, when perfe&ly pure, they have all 
tire fame Qualities; fo that Chemifts, by the ex- 
adteft Inquiries, have not been able to difcover any 
eflential Difference between them. In this our Au¬ 
thor agrees with the celebrated f Hoffman. Leav¬ 
ing therefore thefe Divifions to thofe whom they 
may concern, it may for the prefent Purpofe be 
more proper to diftinguifh common Salt after a dif¬ 
ferent Manner into the three following Kinds; viz. 
into Rock or native Salt, Bay-Salt, and white Salt. 
_By 

* Hoffman de falinibus Hallenf. cap. viii. 

Ut igitur noftra hac de re innotefcat fententia, hanc. interponi- 
mus ; iicuti in tota univerfi hujus orbis compage, una taritum eft 
aqua, untis per fermentationem paratus fpiritus ardens, unus Mer- 
curius, unum volatile fal, unum acidum nitrofum ac vitriolicum 
fal; ita, pari ratione unum idemque fal commune eft. Sed quum 
plures atienae, terreae, lapidofae, fulphurese, calcariae minerales ac 
pingues particulae cum hifee corporibus connubium ineant, diverfsL 
ex inde emergit eorum indoles ; et fal commune idem fern per obti- 
neret ingenium, fiquis pingues terreas, calcareafque partes ab ill® 
artificiofe fegregarct. 
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By Rock-Salt*, or native Salt, is underftood all 
Salt dug out of the Earth, which hath not under¬ 
gone any artificial Preparation. 

Under the Title of Bay-Salt may be ranked all 
Kinds of common Salt extra&ed from the Water, 
wherein it is difiolved by means of the Sun’s Hear, 
and the Operation of the Air 5 whether the Water, 
from which it is extra&ed, be Sea-Water, or natural 
Brine drawn from Wells and Springs, or Salt Water 
ftagnating in Ponds and Lakes. 

Under the Title of white Salt, or boiled Salt, 
may be included all Kinds of common Salt extra&ed 
by Coftion from the Water wherein it was difiolved; 
whether this Water be Sea-Water, or the fait Water 
of Wells, Fountains, Lakes, or Rivers; or Water 
of any fort impregnated with Rock-Salt, or other 
Kinds of common Salt. 

The firfi: of thefe Kinds of Salt is in feveral Coun¬ 
tries found fo pure, that it ferves for moft domeftic 
Ufes, without any previous Preparation, Triture ex¬ 
cepted. But the Englifh folfil Salt is unfit for the 
Ufes of the Kitchen, until by Solution and Coftion 
it is freed from feveral Impurities, and reduced to 
white Salt. The Britifh white Salt alfo is not fo 
proper as feveral Kinds of Bay-Salt for curing Fifh, 
and fuch Flefh-Meats as are intended for Sea Pro- 
viftons, or for Exportation into hot Countries. So 
that, for thefe Purpofes, we are obliged, either 

wholly 


* By Rock-Salt , or Sal Rupiutn , theantient Chemifts mean Salt 
adhering to the Rocks above the high Water Mark, being there 
lodged by the Spray of the Sea, evaporated by the Heat of the Sun; 
which is the pureft Salt of all for chemical Ufes, and is to be had off 
the Rocks of Sicily^ and feveral Iflands in the Weft Indies . 

C* Mortimer v 
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wholly or in part, to ufe Bay-Salt, which vve pur- 
chafe in France, Spain, and other foreign Countries. 
To remedy thefe Inconveniencies this Treatife was 
wrote, in order to fhew how the Subjects of Great 
Britain may be fupplied with Salt of their own 
Manufacture, fit and fufficicnt for all their Occa 
fions. 

In order that the Methods here propofed might 
be better underftood, and that the Reafonablenefs 
of them might more fully appear, the Author thought 
it neceffary to premife a brief Account of the feve- 
ral Ways of preparing Bay-Salt, as well as white Salt, 
as far as they came to his Knowledge. From this 
Hiftory may be formed a Judgment, how far the 
Methods now in Ufe are proper, in what deficient, 
where erroneous, and how they may be improved. 

Bay-Salt in general may be divided into two 
Kinds. Firft, Bay-Salt, drawn from Sea-Wat^r, as 
is pra&ifed in France, Spain, Portugal, and many 
other Countries. Secondly, Bay-Salt extracted from 
fait Springs, Ponds, and Lakes; as at Cape de Verd 
Iflands, Tortuga , and other Places. Of thefe the 
firft is imported in large Quantities into Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland: Our American Colonies, in 
Times of Peace, are chiefly fupplied with the lat¬ 
ter f but in Time of War they have large Quantities 
of Bay-Salt from Lisbon, and other Parts of Por¬ 
tugal. 

Bay-Salt is prepared in a Manner the mod fim- 
ple and eafy, when the Water of Ponds and Lakes 
impregnated with Salt is totally exhaled by the 
Force of the Sun and Air, and the Salt is left con¬ 
creted into a hard Cruft at the Bottom of the Lake 
or Pond. Of Salt thus prepar'd we have Inftances 

A a a 2 in 
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in many Parts of the World, as in the Todolian 
Defert near the River Boryfihenes on the Ruffian 
Frontiers towards Crim Tart ary, in the Kingdom of 
Algiers, and in other Parts of the World. 

Bay-Salt is alfo drawn from the Brine of Ponds 
and Lakes, and our Author gives us an Account of 
the preparing it in this manner in the Cape deVerd 
Iflands. This Account was collected chiefly from the 
Relations of feveral Perfons of Credit, who them- 
felves afllfted in making Salt in thefe Iflands. He 
alfo takes notice of the Bay-Salt made at Tortugas, 
and other Places in America. He defcribes like- 
wife the Manner of making marine Bay-Salt in 
France, and other Parts of Europe. For the Parti¬ 
culars of thefe Operations I mull; refer you to the 
Work itfelf; and only take notice, that every kind 
of Bay-Salt is prepared without artificial Hear, and 
by only expofing the Brine under a large Surface to 
the Adtion of the Sun and Air, by which, in pro¬ 
portion to the Strength of the Brine, and to the 
different Temperature of Climate and Seafon, the 
Salt chryftallizes into what we call Bay-Salt, and 
comes under different Appearances to us from dif¬ 
ferent Places, which arife principally from the 
Cleanlinefs and Care of the Artift. 

Our Author, when treating of white Salt in ge¬ 
neral, acquaints us, that although Salt is made, in 
warm Climates, with the greateft Eafe, and at the 
leaft Expence, by the Heat of the Sun, after the 
Methods already defcribed; yet, in feveral Countries, 
where Bay-Salt might be conveniently made, they 
prepare all their Salt by culinary Fires. Thus in 
Auftria, Bavaria, and many other Parts of Ger¬ 
many, and alfo in Hungary, and even in feme 
Parts of Italy, they conftandy boil the Water of 
4 their 
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their fait Springs into, white Salt. But in other 
Parts of Europe , as in Britain , and in the Northern 
Parts of France and Germany , an erroneous Opinion 
long prevailed, that the Heat of the Sun was not 
there fufficiently intenfe, even in the Summer Sea- 
fon, to reduce Sea-Water, or Brine, into Bay-Salt. 
And all Arguments would probably have been in- 
fufficient to remove this Prejudice for the English , 
had not the contrary been fully proved by Experiments, 
which were firft accidentally made in Hampfhire. 
However, the Method of making Sait by Cottion 
will probably ftill continue to be prattifcd in Bri¬ 
tain ; as the Salt fo prepared is for feveral Ufes pre¬ 
ferable to Bay-Salt 5 and when prepared after a parti¬ 
cular Manner, is preferable to common Bay-Salt, 
even for curing Provifions, as the Brattice of the 
Hollanders fufficiently teftifics : So that the due and 
right Preparation of white Salt feems very deferving 
of the Notice and Regard of the Public. 

White Salt, as it is prepared from various faline 
Liquors, may therefore be diftingtiilhed into the fol¬ 
lowing Kinds: 

i. Marine boiled Salt, which is extratted from 
Sea-Water by Cottion. i. Brine or Fountain-Salt, 
prepared by Cottion from natural Brine, whether 
of Ponds or Fountains. 3. That prepared from Sea- 
Water, or any other kind of Salt-Water, firft. 
heightened into a ftrong Brine by the Heat of' the 
Sun, and, the Operation of the Air. 4* That pre¬ 
pared from a ftrong Brine or Lixivium drawn from 
Earths, Sands, or Stones impregnated with common 
Salt. 5. Refined Rock-Salt, which is boiled from, 
a Solution of foftil Salt in Sea-Water, or any other 
kind of fait Water, or pure Water. <5. Laftly, Salt 
upon Salt, which is Bay-Salt difiolved in Sea-Water, 

or 
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or any other fait Water, and with it boiled 
into white Salt; and under thefe Heads may be 
ranked the feveral kinds of boiled Salt now in Ufe. 
Our Author has given us an exadt Hiftory of the 
Manner of preparing thefe different kinds of Salt, as 
pradtifed in different Places, with mifcellancous 
Obfervations and Cautions relating to their refpedtive 
Proceflfes, for which in the general I muft refer you 
to the Work itfelf: But the making Salt upon Salt 
deferves more particular Attention; as the Author, 
being under no Tie of Secrecy, has revealed to us 
the Method of making in Holland and Zealand that 
ftrong and pure kind of Salt, with which they cure 
Herrings, and all other Provifions for long keeping; 
which gives the 'Dutch a great Advantage over all 
other Nations in the Herring-Fifhery; fince Fifh pre- 
ferved with this Salt look much cleaner and fairer 
than thofe that are cured with Bay-Salt, and keep 
much better than thofe preferved with any other 
kind of white Salt. 

From the Procefs whereby white Salt is made 
from Sea-Water by Codtion, it appears, that Sea- 
Water, befides common Salt, contains feveral other 
Ingredients; fome of which are feparated before the 
common Salt falls, and others remain in the Bittern, 
after all the Salt is extracted. Our Author has 
given a full and circumftantial Account of thefe in 
an exprefs Chapter, under the Appellation of Me¬ 
moirs for an Analyfis of Sea-Water. 

The Salt-Boilers, and particularly thofe who pre¬ 
pare Brine-Salt, have long been accuftomed to make 
ufe of various Subftances, which they call Additions or 
Seafonings, and mix than with the Brine while it 

is 
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is boiling, either when they firft obferVe the Salt 
begin to form, or elfe afterwards during the Time 
of Granulation. Thefe Additions they ufe for va¬ 
rious Purpofes. Firft, to make the Salt grain bet¬ 
ter, or more quickly form into Chryftals. Secondly, 
to make it of a fmail fine Grain. Thirdly, to make 
it of a large firm and hard Grain, and lefs apt to 
imbibe the Moifture of the Air. Fourthly, to ren¬ 
der it more pure. And laftly, to make it ftronger, 
and fitter for preferving Provifions. 

Thefe Addit ons, moft commonly ufed to anfwer 
the above-mention’d Purpofes, are Wheat-Flour, 
Refin, Butter, Tallow, new Ale, ftale Beer, Bot¬ 
toms or Lees of Ale and Beer, Wine-Lees and Alum. 
Wheat-Flower and Refin are ufed for the Property 
they poffefs of making the Salt a Email Grain. But¬ 
ter, Tallow, and other unttuous Bodies are com¬ 
monly applied, as they are faid to make the Brine 
chryftallize more readily 5 for which End fome Salt- 
Boilers more particularly prefer the Fat of Dogs: 
But others have little to plead for their ufing thefe 
Subftances, but immemorial Cnftom: How far they 
have the EfFetts aferibed fb them can only be deter¬ 
mined by Experiments, as feveral Boilers, who for¬ 
merly ufed them, now find they can make as good 
Salt without them. Wine-Lees, new. Ale, ftale 
Ale, the Lees of Ale and Beer are now gene¬ 
rally rejected by the marine Salt-Boilers 5 except in 
the Weft of England , where the Briners, who ufe 
them, affirm that they raife a large Grain, and make 
their Salt more hard and firm, and fome fay that 
they make it chryftallize more readily. Hoffman 
prefers the ftrongeft Ale j and Tlot allures us, that 

it 
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it makes the Salt of a larger or fmaller Grain, ac¬ 
cording to the Degree of its Stalenefs. The only 
good EfFeCts that fermented Liquors can have as an 
Addition, are probably owing to their acid Spirit, 
Which may correct the alcaline Salts of the Brine, 
and fo render the common Salt more dry and 
hard, and lefe apt to diffolve in moift Air. If there¬ 
fore it fliould be thought nccefiary to ufe any of 
thefe Additions, in order to correct the aical ne Qiia- 
lity of the Brine,ftale Ale, or Rhenifh Wine*, ought 
to be chofen, as new Ale contains but little Acid. 

Alum is an Addition long known and ufed in 
Chejhire, together with Butter, to make the Salt 
precipitate from fome Sorts of Brine as we are af- 
fured by Dr. Leigh in his Natural Hiuory of Lari' 
cajhire, Chejhire, See. who nrft taught the Cheshire 
Salt-Boilers the Art of refining Ro^k-Salt. As the 
bad Properties of -their S dt proceeded from hard 
boiling, they found every Method ineffectual, until 
they had recourfe to a more mild and gentle Heat. 
And as Alum hath been long difufed amongft 
them, it is not likely, that they found any extraor¬ 
dinary Benefit from it; otherwife they would fcarce 
have negleCted it, and continued the Ufe of Butter. 
However Mr. Lowndes hath lately endeavour’d to 
revive its Ule $ afferting, that Brine-Salt hath ever¬ 
more two main DefeCts, Flakynefs and Softnefsj 
and to remedy thefe Imperfections, he tried Alum, 
which fully anfwered every thing he propofed; for 
it reftored the Salt to its natural cubical Shoot, and 
gave it a proper Hardnefs; nor had it any bad EffeCt 
whatever. But our Author is of Opinion, that who¬ 
ever confiders the Nature of Alum, will fcarce ex- 

peCl 


* Why not Malt- Vinegar ? 


C. M. 
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pc& fuch extraordinary Effefts from it. Neither 
does it here fcem wanted ; for the Grains of com¬ 
mon Salt will always be fufficicntly hard, and of 
their natural Figure, large Size, and no-ways dif- 
pofed to run by the Moifture of the Air, if formed 
by a gentle Hear, and perfc&ly free from heteroge¬ 
neous Mixtures: So that the Goodnefs of Mr. 
Lowndes's Salt does not feem owing to the Alum, 
with which it is mixed, but chiefly to the gentle 
Heat ufed in its Preparation. 

The Dutch , who have long fhewn the greateft 
Skill and Dexterity in the Art of boiling Salt, make 
ufe of another Addition, which they efteem the 
greateft Secret of their Art. This is Whey, kept 
feveral Years till it is extremely acid; now firft re¬ 
vealed by our Author to the Britifh Salt-Boilers, 
but long held in great Efteem by the Dutch , for 
the good Effc6ls it hath upon their Salt; which it 
renders ftrongcr, more durable, and fitter to prelerve 
Herrings, and other Provifions. 

Bay-Salt, as well as white Salt, is of different 
Kinds, and poffeffcd of different Qualities: With the 
different Kinds of thefe Provifions muft be cured, 
according to the Ufes for which they are defigned. 
The Dutch indeed ufe no Salt for curing Provifions, 
befides their own refined Salt. With it they can 
preferve Flcfh and Fifh of all Kinds as well as with 
the fttongert Bay-Salt; and chufe to be at the Ex 
pence of refining Bay Salt, rather than to defile their 
Provifions with the Dirt and other Impurities, with 
which it commonly abounds. 

Salt, efteemed the beft for curing Provifions, and for 
preferving them the longcft time, is that which is the 
ftrongeft and the pureft. This may be known by 

B b b the 
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the following Charaderifticks; viz. it is ufaally con¬ 
creted into large Grains or Ghryftals, which are firm 
and hard, and in refped to thofe of other Kinds of 
common Salt, the moft foiid and ponderous; it is 
not difpofed ro grow moift in a moderately dry Air, 
to which it has been expofed a confiderable time; 
its Colour is white, and fomewhat diaphanous; 
it hath no Smells its Tafte is truly muriatic, and 
more (harp and pungent than that of other Kinds of 
common Salt. It has, befides thefe, feveral other 
dillinguilhing Properties mentioned by our Author. 
The Salts, which approach neareft to this Degree 
of Perfedion, are the beft Kinds of Bay-Salt, and 
the ftrong 'Dutch refined Salt j but moft of the Salt 
now made for Sale is very far from anfwering to 
thefe Charaderiftics. 

Having related the various Methods of preparing 
Salt that now are in Ufe, as far as they are come 
to our Authors Knowledge, it appears, that this Art 
is not brought to fuch Perfedion in the British 
Dominions as in feveral other Countries, the Salt 
there prepared being unfit for preferving many Kinds 
of Provifions. It remains now to {hew, that this 
Want of a ftrong Salt of British Manufacture pro¬ 
ceeds not from any Defed in Nature, but of Art j 
and that, if proper Skill and Induftry be ufed in 
the Britijh Dominions, and due Encouragement 
there given by the Lcgiflaturc, fuch Improvements 
may be made in this Art, that not only Great Bri¬ 
tain, but Ireland alfo, and the Britijh Colonics in 
America , may be fupplied with Salt of their own 
Manufadure, proper for curing all Kinds of Provi- 
iions, in Quantity futiicient for all their Occafions, 
in Quality equal, if not fuperior, to any foreign 
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Salt now made, and at a moderate Price. Thcfc 
are Truths, which the Author hopes will appear 
evident from the Fads and Reafonings contained 
under the following Pofitions: 

Lemma I. The Quantity of Water which annually 
falls in Rain, Snow, and Hail, is very different 
in different Parts of Great Britain j there com¬ 
monly falling almoft double the Quantity on the 
Wcftern Coafls, that falls on the Eaftcrn Coafts 
of that Ifland. 

Lemma II. The Quantity of Rain which falls in 
Lancashire, during the four hotteft Months of the 
Year, viz. May, June , j ]uly, and Augufi, doth 
not at a Medium amount to more than a third 
Part of the Quantity of Water, which falls in 
Rain, Snows, and Hail, during the whole Year. 
Lemma III. The Water which afeends in Vapours 
from the Sea very greatly exceeds that which de- 
feends thereon in Rain and other aqueous Meteors: 
But the Quantity of Water, which ufually exhales 
from a given Part of the Ocean in a given Time, 
cannot with any Exadrnefs be determined. 

Lemma IV. The Quantity of Water which com¬ 
monly exhales in Great Britain from fhallow 
Ponds during the four hotteft Months of the 
Year, greatly exceeds the Quantity of Rain which 
commonly falls on the Surface of thofe Ponds 
during the faid Months. 

From thcfc Lemmata, which the Author has fup- 
ported by the Obfcrvations, not only of himfelf, but 
of other learned Men, are deduced the following 
Propofitions: 

Bro 
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Prop option I. In fcveral Parts of England large 
Quantities of Bay-Salt may be extraded from Sea- 
Water during the hotteft Months of the Year, by 
receiving the Salt-Water into Ponds, and differ¬ 
ing its aqueous Parts thence to exhale by the 
Heat of the Sun, and the Operation of the Air 
and Winds. 

‘Prop. II. In feveral Parts of England large Quan¬ 
tities of Bay-Salt may very commodioufly be cx- 
traded from Sea-Water, after the fame manner 
that is pradifed in France , and in other Parts of 
Europe. 

Prop. 111 . Bay-Salt may be extraded in England 
from Sea-Water in larger Quantities, and with 
more Certainty, than by the foregoing Method, if 
Care be taken to preferve the Brine contained in 
the Salt-Pits from being diluted with Rains, and 
to promote the Evaporation of the Water by fe¬ 
veral artificial means, which may cafily be put in 
Pradice. 

Prop. IV. In fcveral Parts of England huge Quanti¬ 
ties of excellent Bay-Salt may with great Eafe be 
made from the natural Brine of fait Springs, and 
alfo from Rock-Salt diflblved in weak Brine or 
Sea-Water, 

Prop. V. Bay-Salt may be prepared in England by 
the foregoing Methods at a very moderate Ex- 
pcnce, equal in Goodncfs to the belt foreign 
Bay-Salt, and in Quantity fufficient for the Con- 
fumption of all the Britifi Dominions. 

Prop. VI. In feveral of the Britijb Colonics in 
America , Bay Salt might, with little Expencc and 
Trouble, be prepared from Sea-Water, in Quan¬ 
tities fufficient to l'upply the American Fifhcrics, 

and 
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and all other Occafions of thofe Colonies, fo as 

to become a confiderable Branch of their Trade. 

The Author has fupported all thefc Proportions 
with great Ingenuity j but I cannot pafs over in Si¬ 
lence the artificial means to promote the Evapora¬ 
tion of Sea-Water, mention'd in 'Prop. III. as well 
as to preferve the Brine contained in the Salt-Pits 
from being diluted with Rains. I therefore ihall lay 
before you a fhort Account of thefc. 

It will be proper, fays our Author, to make all 
the Salt-Pits of the Marfh in one long Row ex¬ 
tended from Eaft to Weft, and for each Pit to make 
Covers of thin Boards, or rather of coarfe Canvas, 
or Sail-Cloth, ftretched on Frames of Wood and 
painted white. Thefe Covers mult all be fixed with 
Hinges to ftrong Polls and Beams on the North 
Side of the Pits; fo that they may be let down and 
drawn up with Cords and Pulleys, or by fomc 
other Contrivance, fomewhat like Drawbridges. 
Thefe Covers thus fixed may be let down over the 
Pits like a Shed or Pcnthoufc in rainy Weather; 
and in dry Weather may be ercCted almoft to a 
a Perpendicular, but inclining a little towards the 
South; fo as to form a Wall with a South AfpeCt. 
Thus thefe may ferve a double Purpofc, as Cover¬ 
ings for the Pits in wet Weather, and as Reflectors 
of the Sun s Heat upon them in dry Weather, and 
thus greatly promote the pvaporation of the aqueous 
Parts of the Brine. The Hinges on which the Re¬ 
flectors turn may be fixed about eight or ten Inches 
from the Ground ; by which means, when the Re¬ 
flectors ftand upright, there will be an Opening lefc 
beneath them, through which the Air will continu¬ 
ally 

m 
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ally flow in a brisk Current, and greatly increase 
the Evaporation of the Water. 

After having gone through that Part of Dr. 
Brownriggs Work, which relates to Bay-Salt, we 
proceed to the Methods that Gentleman propofes 
for preparing and improving white Salt, which, if 
brought into Ufe, may probably be of Advantage 
not only to private Undertakers, but alfo to the 
Public. For it appears, that two very different 
Kinds of white Salt are required ; the one for the 
Ufe of the Table, and the other as a Condiment 
for Provilions. Its Whitenefs, Drynefs, and the 
Smallnefs of its Grain, are the Properties w'hich 
chiefly recommend the flrfl: Kind; and its great 
Strength and Purity the latter. It is this ftrong and 
pure Kind of white Salt, which is wanted in the 
Britifh Dominions •, and it is therefore our Author’s 
principal Defign here to coniider how this Defed 
may be fuppiicd; although at the fame time Inftruc- 
tionsare given how to prepare Table-Salt, not only 
better in Quality, bur alfo at a lefs Expence than it 
is now prepared by the common Methods. | 

Lemma I. In the common Proceffes for making 
white Salt, the Salt is deprived of a confiderable 
Part of its acid Spirir, by the violent Boiling 
ufed in its Preparation. 

Lemma II. Molt Kinds of white Salt are render’d 
impure by the Mixture of various heterogeneous 
Subftances. 

Lemma III. White Salt, by the violent Codion 
commonly ufed in its Preparation, is render’d lefs 
fit for preferving Filh, Flefn, and other Provilions, 
than, it would be if prepared with a more gentle 
Leaf. Lemma 
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LemtnaVf. The heterogeneous Subftances which arc 
commonly mixed with white Salt, render it lefs 
proper for preferving Provifions, than it would 
be if feparated from them. 

After having fully confidcr’d the foregoing, our 
Author gives a Method of preparing a Kind of 
white Salt proper for curing Fiffi, Flefh, and other 
Provifions; likewife a Method of refining Salt; but 
for thefe I muft refer you to the Work itfelf, as 
well as for the Tables, wherein the feveral Expences 
attending thefe Operations are minutely confider’d. 

Mod of the Facts referred to in thefe Difqui- 
fitions are fuch, as the conftant Pradtice of thole 
who make Salt fufficiently warrants us to rely up¬ 
on for true and certain; or elfe, they are the Ob- 
fervations of judicious Salt-Officers, daily converfant 
in thefe Matters, or of curious and inquifitive Na¬ 
vigators, Merchants, Travellers, and Naturalifts; or, 
laftly, the Experiments of many learned Phyficians, 
Chemifts, and Philofophers: The Truth of which 
feveral Fadts, though many of them have long been 
published, hath never been called in Queftion. So 
that thefe Obfcrvations and Experiments may pro¬ 
bably be more relied on by the Public, than if they 
had only been made by our Author; fince they 
have the Teftimony of many skilful and unprejudiced 
Perfons, who could have no Notion of the Ufes to 
which they have been here applied. If therefore 
the Arguments founded upon thofe Fadts fhould be 
efteemed any ways reafonable and fitisfadtory, the 
Author prefumes to remark, that it might not be 
unworthy the Wifdorn of the British Legiflature to 

direct 
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dire& a more full Inquiry to be made-into a Matter 
of this Importance, and to order proper Works to 
be cre&ed for making Bay-Salt, and for making and 
refining white Salt, and to put thofe Works under 
the Management of able and judicious Perfons, to 
make exadt and accurate Trials, in order to difco- 
ver the bcft and cheapcft Methodsof doing them* 
And the Methods, which fhould be mod approved 
of, might for the general Good be made public, 
and eftablifhed by Law as a common Standard, to 
which all thofe who make Salt in the Briiifh Do¬ 
minions fhould be obliged to conform. 

However imperfedt this Extract may appear, I 
mud now beg your Indulgence for having taken up 
more of your Time than is ufually allow’d to Works 
of this kind. I mud plead in my Excufe the great, 
the National Importance of the Work itfelf, the 
mafterly Manner with which the Subject-Matter is 
treated, as well as its falling in fo exactly with that 
Inftitution, in which we are fo defirous of diftin- 
guifhing ourfelves. The making and refining Salt 
mud certainly be confidered as one of thofe mecha¬ 
nic Arts, the Hiftory of which, as we arc taught by 
the noble * Verulam , is a neccflary Part of that 
Knowledge, that true Science of Nature, which is 
not taken up in vain and fruitlefs Speculations, but 
effectually labours to relieve the Necefilties of hu¬ 
man Life. 

XVI. 


* Verulam de Aug , Scient . lib. II. cap. 2, 


